146   Principles of Mechanical Flight
The value of the stable machine is that it relieves the pilot for other work, as, for example, if he desire to take a photograph or to fire a gun.
Flying has been achieved with very low power. A. V. Roe, in England, flew on a triplane driven by a motor of 9 h.p., and a Wright biplane with a span of 26 feet is said to have flown with 5-6 h.p. These machines were, however, very lightly loaded, and the experiments have little more than historic value. There would be no very useful purpose in continuing them, and aerodynamical efficiency nowadays takes the form of machines that have a low minimum speed combined with other qualities, such as high speed or load-carrying. Efforts have been made to design an aeroplane that will carry a man with the power that he can exercise either by driving pedals or, by some other means, actuating a propeller. It is sufficient here to say that no living man has the necessary strength for this purpose with any known mechanical contrivance ; but one would naturally hesitate to assert that this will always be impossible.
Aeroplanes depend for safety, in the event of the stopping of the engine, upon a gradual descent, head dipped. They are then simply gliders ; and the aviator's care is to choose a suitable landing-place.
In the construction of a flying machine the running of the craft along the ground, as well as its motion in the air, 'must be provided for. The machine must be able to endure the strain of a ground speed necessary to flight. Part of its structure provides for the support of the wings when " rolling " on the ground, and part provides for the dependence of the whole machine upon the wings when in flight. The latter, if consisting of wires, is known as the "flight wires/' as against the " landing wires."
The propeller is really a revolving aerofoil, or " plane/' If in front, the machine is called a " tractor," if behind, a " pusher."